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and certain American psychologists and psychiatrists, notably William
James (1890) and Prince (1905,1914). (See Chapters X and XXVIII.)
One fundamental criticism often made of the doctrine of elements is
that it has led many workers to support a theory of high specificity of traits
or attitudes and to neglect the probable evidence that general traits and
general attitudes arise in the course of experience. Some mention has al-
ready been made of the two views on this matter, first in relation to the
nature of traits and attitudes, in Chapter VI, and again in regard to specific
as contrasted to general roles in relation to the development of the self,
in Chapters IX and X. In connection with this problem as it bears on
personality theory certain investigations may be briefly mentioned.
Hartshorne and May (1928), Hartshorne, May, and Mailer (1929), and Hartshorne,
May, and Shuttleworth (1930) have reported an elaborate study of honesty, dishonesty,
and related traits. They gave a series of cleverly devised tests of various sorts to thou-
sands of American school children, under varying conditions. Using then current
statistical methods (but not factorial analysis as since developed), they came to the
conclusion that traits are highly specific. Thus "honesty or dishonesty is a function of
the situation" in which the child is placed in so far as these "have common elements,"
as "he has learned to be honest or dishonest" under this or that particular circum-
stance, and as he has acquired a knowledge of the implications or consequences of such
conduct. (1928, p. 380.) On the basis of their interpretation of the data they contend
that the "common factor" is not any "inner entity" which operates independently of
the conditions in which the person is placed. Rather it is a specific function "in the
sense that an individual behaves similarly in different situations in proportion as these
situations are alike," or as he has experienced like occasions or opportunities for
either honest or dishonest conduct.
Respecting the attitudes (which seem to them to be intimately linked to the given
traits) they believe that the attitude which serves to motivate a given act of honesty
or dishonesty is "as specialized as the act itself" and that this specific motivation will
drive a person just so far and no further in terms of the immediate situation. (1928,
p. 387.)
In studying the traits of service and self-control these authors came to much the
same conclusion. Thus they say (1930, p. 173): "Goodness *in the sense of socially
valuable forms of conduct is highly specific. The experience through which the
children measured have passed has not led to any genuine integration of behavior
within the fields treated. There is no evidence of any trait of goodness or character,
if what is meant by goodness or character is just what may be observed or measured
by" conduct. We cannot infer from the conduct tests the presence of a general factor.
Any community of conduct is due to factors common to the situation represented in
the test and not to an inner organization of habit systems or abilities operating inde-
pendently of the interrelations of situations.** 3 (For another important study of spec-
ificity, see P. M. Symonds, 1928.)
8 Quotation from Hartshorne and May, Studies in Deceit, 1928; and from Hartshorne,
May, and Shuttleworth, Studies in the Organization of Character, 1930. By permission of
The Macmillan Company, publishers.